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I)ki'artment ok the IsrKuum, 

Bureau ok Education, 
Washington^ January if, 7Pi^. 

Sih: Tlie extension of agricultural education in tliis counU-y and 
(he desii'e to make instruction in agriculture at tlio same time more 
practical and also more cultural give special interest to atwuntts of 
the organization, courses of study, and methods of instnictiou in 
iigricaitural schools in other countries. 1 therefore recommend that 
the iiccompanying brief account of socondary agricultural schools in 
Ru5^ia published, as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. TIpn 
^ acooimt has been prepare<l by W. S. Jesien, translator df Slavic 
hvliguages in this bureau. 

I u‘Si>ectfully submitted. 

' ' ,JP. P. ClJ^XTON, 

/ ^ Commissioner, 

/ The SKCRiiri'AHV ok tue Intkk'ior. 
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^ SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOUS IN RUSSIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In a country where 80 per cent of ihe people are engaged in farm- 
ing it i» but natural to expect that the agcicultural scliodls should 
{^lay an important paK in the general system of education. The 
methods of fanning vmpjloyed by the Itiissian peasant are very 
pfiihitive, and one of the gravest 'concerns of the Russian Govern- 
ment is the low productivity of forming, owing to the crude metlnxla 
of cultivation generally in use. 

The 'Russian peasant, contrary to what might he expected from the 
enormous area and sparse population of th^ Empire, is generally a 
small farmer, ^Vll Uie farming land in P'uropean Russia is already 
either in private hands or under (Government reservation, ahd the 
only part open to settlement is in distant Sil>eria, famous for blind- 
ing snowstorms, howling wolves, and fierce Mongolian tribes, but 
comprising very fertile arena 

In or^er to subsist ori his s^all farm the peasant must employ 
the modern methods of intensive farming. The urgency of this 
questtM- is emphasized by terrible famines that atfiMrt one or several, 
agricultural districts of Russia almost every yeaV. 

To promote the adoption of mtxlern methods of farming by the 
pedants the Government, aided by proviucial authoprties, com- 
munal organizations, and educational societies, exorcises over in- 
creasing activity. Agricultural banks, offering the small farmers an 
easy and low Interest credit, have been established in all the farm-, 
ing districts. Agricultural machines are rented to the peasants^ 

^ and grain elevators and agricultural stores are supplied in all ports 
of the country. 

Experimental fields where the peasants am observe the results ob- 
tained by better methods of cultivation are maintained inmumerous 
' districts of the Empire, and agricultural experts are Stationed 
throughout the country to advise the peasants in all matters {^rtain-, 
ing to cultivation. Fopblar lectures on agriculture and related sub-'' 
jects are ctls^arrang^ in villages, and the lecturers often travel over 
a wide streteb of country. As a distinctive factor in the techzdcal de- 
> velopment of agriculture in Russia should be mentioned the large 
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mp^eni fuming estates, whose methods are extensively imitated by ' 
&e peasants. ;r 

In this movement an important part is performed by the zems- 
tvos,” bodies exercising local sell-govemment. The zemstvos are 
comjposed almost etdusively of representatives of land-owning no- 
bility and peasantsJ They impose local taxes noi to exceed 3 per 
cent of the annual value of "(he real property the district, and, 
having very small administrative expenses, turn hack to the popula- 
tion most of the money received in the form of educational and wel- 
fare activity. The totsl sum expended by the zemstvos for agricul- 
tural development in 1911 was 11,400,000 rubles.^ A considerable 
part of this amount w^ spent for agricultural education, both ele- 
ihentary and secondary. The zemstvos are very active in 'this work, 
the number of schools founded and maintained by them rivaling that 
of rthe government schools. 

LEQISLATION FOR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

The" act of 1904 on agricultural education constitutes the basis of 
the organization of the agricultural schools. This act places all 
private schools of this kind under the supervision of the ministry of 
agriculture and imperial domains,® providing at the same time for 
the maintenance of schools controlled directly by that ministry, and 
for a considerable part of the support of private schools, the zemstvo 
schools being included in the latter class. 

The act contains some special inducements for the encouragement 
of private initiative in the establishment of new schools. It de- 
clares:* *, , 

To agrlcnltural schools, independently of their sources of maintenance, may 
be leased, free of charge, farming and forest government lands necessary for 
lioosing the students and for the codduct of experimental farming. * * ,* 

* The act provides further : 

The said schools may be furbished, free of charge, with lumber from gov- 
Woment foreetd for the erectfon of their buildings and for the repair of the 
same, as well as for heating, according to regulations established by the minis- 
ter of agriculture and imperial domains. 

Agricultural schools, ministerial as well as private, are exempted 
by the act from import duty on any books or educational material im- 
pwif^ from abroad, and they are granted free use of mails within 
|he Empire. * 

-^ vT^e agricultural schools are divided by the act into three classes, 
&wreT or primary, middle or secondary, and higher schools. The 

^ esehangt value of the ruble Is 51.6 ceoti. 

* called “ general offlce of Und.mauagenent and agriculture.** 

* ObilaMoa of data on agricultural education, 14tb leeue ; see Bibliography. 














higher echooli are sabjiect to spteial regulations, not ^eluded in Uie' 
act The secondary schools are defined by the act as “having for 
their object the furnishing to students of a practical agricultural edu- 
cation, based on scientific principles, in order to prepare them for 
agricultural work.” The higher primary schools are described as 
^‘established for preparation for practical farming,” and the ele- 
mentary schools as having for their object the “ preparation, mainly 
by practical instruction, of men informed nnd skilled in respect to 
farm work.” 

Irf the elementary division are also included “ practical agricul- 
tural schools,” limited to certain special agricultural branches, such 
as gardening, vine culture, wine making, butter making, and caring 
for cattle. These practical schools are intended to prepare trained 
laborers in the branches enumerated. 

The primary schools are naturally limited in scope by their, short 
course and by the necessity of giving the students general elementary 
education. These schools are very numerous and are an excellent 
means of popular education, since they attract more peasant chil- 
dren than any other primary schools. From different reports imd 
opinions it appears, however, that the primary agricultural schools 
of Russia are in the experimental stage, and their usefulness is. still 
a matter of question. 

The secondary schools represent the normal type of technical 
schools, like those established in Germany and other western Euro- 
pean' countries. They are organized and managed admirably. Some 
of them have existed a long time; the Moscow school, for example, 
was founded in 1822 . These schools have a curriculum of wider 
scope than is necessary for the pui'ely practical instruction of peasant 
youths in modern farming. Only a small part of their graduates ever 
return to farming on a small scale, while many become managers of 
larger estates, government officials, teachers, etc. Still, these schools 
help to diffuse the new ideas in agricultuj:§^mong the population in 
an indirect way. Located in the country, often in the immediate 
neighborhood of a number of small peasant farms, they attract the 
attention of the peasantry to th“eir experimental fields, the imported 
breeds of cattle and horses, the use of modern machinery and scien- 
tific methods. The Russian “moujik” has keen observation and is 
imitative. He therefore readily adopts the methods whose suc- 
cessful application strikes his eye. In many cases the schools main- 
tain breeding centers for the improvement of the local breeds of 
cattle. / ^ 

Another important function of the secondary schools is that of 
fumirfiing teachers to the primary schools, which multiply very 
rapidly. 

90329—17 2 
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MAINTENANCE OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

The most important government activity in agricultural educa- 
tion is tliat developed through the channels of the department of 
Agriculture. glance at the figures representing the annual dis- 
bufsements of the State for this purpose gives a suggestion of the 
importance attached to agricultural education in Russia. The fol- 
lowing table shows that the increase in the government^provision 
‘ for agricultural schools controlled by the department was 2,010.880 
rubles within the period 1907-1911, and that it progressed yearly as 
follows : 


Years. 


' Annual 
; appropria- 
tion. 


Ifl07. 


RtMe*. 

- 1 , 873,471 

3,062.330 

J2S I 2 , 361,007 

SK : 2,«6,834 

}5i ' 3.884,351 


Annual 

Increase. 


Rublc$. 


m,s» 

300,577 

664,937 

057,517 


Total Increase. 


T 


2,010,B 


"N'l 


The few agriculturni schools coming within the province of the 
ministry of public instruction arc classified as technical. With the 
exception of some scanty references, no separate data for them can 
be gathered from the official reports. It will be interesting, however, 
to note fhe relative importance of the educational activity of the de-^ 
partment of agiiculture as shown by the following comparison : The" 
entire amount contributed by the treasury toward the maintenance 
of the technical schools undefthe supervision of the ministry of 
public instruction amounted to 2.fi89.907.*»7 rubles in 1912.^ This 
total included nearly one and a half nvillion rubles expended on 
higher technological institutes; it also included a certain amount 
corresponding to the expenditure for several agricultural schools. 
The department of agriculture in 1911 expended 3,884,351 rubles 
for agricultural schools alone. 

SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

AdmUsum of students.— are at the^present time 15 second- 
ary agricultural schools in Russia. This number appears far too., 
gmall to meet the popular demand. At the beginning of every year ^ 
there is an enormous number of applicants, exceeding the number 
of vacancies, so that pupils must be accepted by competitive examina- 
tion. The preparation required of these competitors is equal to the 


^Report of the minUtor of public luatrucUon for 1912; see IllblloKrupby* 
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first two years of gymnAium or a full course of primary two-cliMB 
schools. 

Social class of atudeiUs . — Because of }ower tuition these 
schools attract the children of peasants and other poor classes in a 
larger proportion than the other secondary schools. By the latest 
aviijluble .statistics, the percentage of pupils, according to social 
cla^'^os in the several agricultural schools is ns follows: 



Social chi'is of pftront?». 


I’oa.'taQts 

Biirnhcrs 

MerrhanU . . . , 

Not)iiitv 

Other cW%tc3. 


fLhersou 

Agricul- 

turtl 

School. 


A— I i Moscow V 
School. 


cultural 

School. 


80 I 
1 ; 


■I 


Kacao 

Agricul- 

tural 

School. 


SI 

sa 

s 

11 


It must be explained that tlie percentage of children of peasants 
and working classes in other secondary schools in Russia is com- 
paratively low. According to official figures, quoted by the minister 
of public instruction in his report for 1912, 32.7 per cent or nearly 
one-third of the^gyiniinsiuni pupils are scions of the nobility, while 
another third is composed of the sons of men ranking high in the 
social scale. Only 27.1 per cent of the pupils are children of burghers 
and artisans. m 

This tends to show how really democratic is the agriculturalachool 
in Russia in comparison with other divisions of secondary education. 

Free scAolars/trips . — While as a rule the pupils of the secondary 
schools are required to pay nominal tuition fees, the poorer children 
are aided by scholarships from various private foundations and from 
government provisions for that purpose. The numl^er of beneficiaries 
is naturally limited by the araouiit of available funds. Those who 
desire to obtain a free education must not only prove that they are 
poor, hut also show by tlioir good behavior and excellent progress in* 
studies that they are deserving. 

In the four secondary agricultural schools whose printed reports 
are available the relation of the numl>er of students with scholar- 
ships to the total number of students is us follows: 


•NumlMir of BtiidonU 

Kuiniwr or sohoiarthips. 


Kheraon 

Agricul- 

School, 


n» 

13 


An-i Moscow Oorkl 

School. School. School. 


116 

33 



■ 

• 
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^. x- ' iS'Ai^iics.-^Pr^iimna to conaderitig the opetations of this im- 
portant class of agricultural schools it will be well to have in mind 
; ■ 'certaih salient facts regarding them which oiay best be shown by the 
latest official statistics as summarised in the following tables : 

SECONDARY AORICUtfURAL SCHOOLS. 

[Complin from statistics of the Department of Afriooiturc for 1909.] 




Scboold. 


Qflrirl AfrlctiUurtl School ^ , )2J5 

Kara ^icultursl School ’ •••; 

Kwylnak Agriculturtl School fjj 

Umha Agricultural School A \ jjw 

gosoow Atttoiltnral , 

\m 

1900 
1894 


Shsiscii Agricultural Bdiool... . . ... . 

BeCKMrodlwroys Agricultural School.. 

Ihnara Agricultural School 

Bwabiin Bcnool of Viticulture. . 

PriroY Aeioultural School 

POB Agrl^ttural School 



I In 1903. 


The following table gives a detailed view of the different sources 
contributing to the maintenance of secondary agricultural schools ia 
Buflsia: 

SOURCES OF MAINTENANCE OF SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA. 

(Compiled from official BUtlatlca of the Department of Agriculture, 1909.) 


Schools. 


i SUte 

treasury- 


Bemarabtao 'School ol Vltl- 

miUuia 

Bohaodltakoya Agrleultural 

■SdMoL 

aorld Agricultu^ Bebof^... 

Pod Aplounoral School 

^ Agrlculttffti School. . 

^ Agricultural School 
j Agncnltural School. 
hOT Agncultoral School. . . 
oamara Agricultural 8oho<^. 
Dntei A^onltufml BehoOl. . . 
ilyD-k^Agrfctdtural School 
Khafaoo Agrlooltural School. 


Total, 


33,497 

04,601 

»,401 

41,133 

A0.069 

137^928 

33,139 

77,341 

44,700 

166,603 

63,637 

9,463 

799,416 


1 

Zeme- | 
tvoaodi 
other 
taxes. 

1 

; Public 
llUtltU'' 
tlons. 

““ I tal. 


j ■■■ 

1 

133 

18,000 






1 7i2 


l069 


Income, 
from 
school ' 
proper- 

■ ' ■ 1 

toS?. I 

1 

4,000 

i 1 

2,750 ’ 

7,346 
31,133 ; 

16,730 
7; 833 

118 

10,228 

28,186 

41,190 
106 1 9,063 

42, ^ 

8,834 : 
9.687 : 

3.192 

36,843 




63,313 


.3,611 


I 6,061 


'4$4,972 


ToUl. 


40,336 

106,677 

113,063 

101,316 

78,866 

166,493 

76,804 

96,412 

106,610 

371,399 

63,637 

30,463 

1,394,388 


■rA-i- 


PROGRAMS. 


Cdur$e» of study.— The course of study for the secondary agricul- 
.tural schools covers six years, the sixth year being almost entirely 
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devoted id practical occupations and work in experimental 6eld& 
Tlie following fs a typical program, that of the Don Agricultural 
School, as printed in the report of the school for the year 1911 : 


I'irfit 

Itellgloo 

Uus^ao UoKua^e- 


Oerman laoipi^e- 
Geograpby of ^rope . 

Htatory* unlToraal 

Arltbmetlc 

Alsabra 

Oeometrj 

Drawing 


Houra 

weakly. 

2 

5 

5 

— _ 2 
— 8 
--- 2 
3 


Second year 


S e; 
tlon- 

Raman language. 


Third year : 

Religion 

Ruaelao languaue- 
Oerman languagc- 
Unlreraal blatory. 
Hiatory of Ruasla. 

Algebra 

Oeometry 

Drawing 

Zoology 

Botany 

Cbemlatry 

l^byslca . 


lioura 
weekly. 
— 2 


1 

- 1 

:i 

IIIIIIZIZ 2 

2 

8 

8 

3 

Mineralogy and geology 2 


Houra 

Klftb year: weekly. 

Religion 1 

German language 2 

Drawing 1 

Cbemlatry 2 

Meteorology , l 

General agriculture 3 

General aootecbny 4 

Farm economy C 

Agrlcnltural technology 2 

Agricultural machlnea and general 

1 mechanics 2 

Geodesy 2 

Survey of farming Induatry l 


Houra 
weekly. 

a 

6 

German language 5 

Geography of Ruaaia 2 

Universal history l 

History of Russia l a 

Algebra g 

, Geometry | 

Drawing a 

« Hours 

Fourth year : weekly. 

Religion 1 

Russian language S 

Gertnan language 2 

Trigonometry a 

Drawing i 

Zoology r 2 

Anatomy and physiology of anl* 

mala g 

Anatomy of plgnts 2^ 

Physiology At plants | 

Chemistry $ 

Pbystca a 

Mlneralogv and geology 1' 

Science of soils.. 3 

Mathematical geography •_ l 

Horticulture a 


Sixth year : 

Agriculture 

Z^teebny 

Farm economy 
Agricultural technology 


Houra 

weekly. 

ZZZ 4 
— . 6 

a 


Agricultural machines and general 

mechanics t 

Geodesy 2 

Building a 

Survey of farm Industry 1 

Law a 

Veterinary medicine^ 1 

Forestry 1 


'I1ie general subjects t4iught in the secondary agricultural schools 
have nearly tjie same scope as in the gymnasia. Absence of Latin 
and Greek is a noteworthy feature. Much stress is laid on the Qer* 
man language which, owing to the scarcity of Russian scientific and 
technical literature, is an indispensable means of thorough technical 
education in any branch. 

Practical training. — The most interesting subjects are those relat- 
ing to the special or practical occupations of the students. 'Some of 
the schools have issued very complete and coherent reports, ani fttMn 
these it is possible to reconstruct the agricultural school life in all ite 
phases. • 

A] .nost al\ these institutions belong to the type of boarding schools, 
and the occupations 'pf students throughout the day are determined 
by school rules. Even the vacation time is utilized for dj^ereht farm 
occupations > which meet the natural inclination of growing boys 
toward activity and physical exercise and are in iio way oppressive. 




. ’v 


■.:u 
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The report of the Kherson Agricultural School for 19il gives the 
following information on the practical occupations of students dur- 
ing the year: 

Purina th** rear tlie pnictiCHi (,>ctmpatlona of tlie students consistisl df work 
in the field and about the farm with n view to acQUlrln#; skill in tlie work ami in 
handlliift nffrlcultural machines and Imploinents. 

' During the year the students i>ei ronned the foIinwiiiK \ -n k : nowiiig, luir . 
rowing, sowing by nmchlncs, niul opt^ratlng imrvesters and inm-hlne /nkes. 

, They also cut ln*(k* and grain with scythes, cart(Nl It off, and stoml u. 

worked at threshing machines, sorteil grain, cultivated crops hy hoeing. Intei - 
plowlng, and mulching, nttemlixl to young forest plantings. clcnutHl the rattle 
yard twice dully and curried the (^nvs. pre|mre<l feed and fed it to the imlnmls. 
They also nltendeil In turns to the business affairs of the farm and to raising 
live stock. 

During the scIuk)! year, that Is, from , September 1 to tln‘ tlntr of tlio exmiiina- 
tlous for promotion, the grades tm>k their dallv turns In ticbl work hy tlie fol- 
lowing scheme: Monday, sixth grade: Tuesday, fifth grade; Wednesday, fouiili 
grade; Thursday, third grade; Friday, st>cond grade; Saturday, first grade. 

From the date of the exnhilnution. May b, the students workml on the t>bm 
of practical occupations, usually two or thnv grades *at a tinie. The student of 
(lie reiiminlug grades .stmlled geoilesy, liotany. 7x>olog>\ eiiioinolngy, :iKrii'uIliii :il 
mechanics, and otluT suhji.H?ts. or they workoil In the oijrliurd. (nirk gardt 
or apiary. 

The students of tlie sixth gi*ade do not take jmrt in (he siunnior iHTupatloiis. 
bei-ause ImiiitHi lately after the examinations they depart to dlfTerent model 
farms for practice. t 

Tlie i)erio<I of sunmier orf^atlons lasted until tlu‘ eoiapletiou of thrashing. 
The students were released tot summer vaentlons on July 20, 

J>m*ing the school year the farm (woutmtions of the students hogin at 8.30'a m. 
am) rontinue until 1.30 p. m., with a 40-minute interval for luncli, from 11. 120 
to 12 o*clo<’k. After dinner the students work from 3 p. in. to b or 6 p. ni., ai'- 
Conling to the time of tho suns<*t. Jii (lie suminer tlie work Is carried on jn - 
cording to the /ollowlng plan : 

Ulsing in the morning. ;to a. in. 

'Morning prayer and tea (UK) a. in. 

Beginning work ... ... (UlOa.ni. 

Breakfast _ iUH) a. m. 

Work P.;i 0 a. in. 

« Dinner and rest * . . . . . . _ 11.30 n. m. 

Work _ ..... 4.(K) p. in. 

Evening tea dnjl supper ^ . S.OO p. m. 

Assignment of work for the next day 8.30 p. ni. 


t<t ] i.:lo a. in. 
to 3.30 i>. til. 
to 7.;jo p. 111. 


Prayer. 



* 0.10,p. m, 

\ ■ 

„The 8Uj)ervlslon of the students’. work and rating it belongs to the fariii inaie 
ager and his aid— the farmer. Every night IJm* farm nia linger npixn tion.s tlie 
work among the students whose turn It Is to work tli^ next day. In tiiis ho is 
guided by the following considerations: (1) That •students a.ssigmsl for tlie 
sairie kind of work be equal In age afid physical development ; (2) the mimi>er of 
8tud€(nt8 to do n given work must be large enough to complete the work assignetl 
to them In one day without excessive failgiie; (3) the* Individual groups of 
students should not be scattered In the field, hut w'ork In proximity to one 
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I&f part of the estate. They visited the dlstlll^y whiob produces olcohol 
mainly from corn, of which a great quantity was raised on the place. They 
tnspiM^ed the sheep-breeding establishments, which were In a perfect atnte of 
management. Theju-also viewed the experimental grounds of the Yekaterinoslav 
provincial “ temstvo,’* established mainly for the purpose of trying out dlffereni 
kinds of corn and sorghum., 

Ilie following day the excursionists yl si toil Aniiovka, the proiKyrty of (.'oum 
Kotrhubey, loOMte«l in l}i)i>er-i>nieix*v (\nnity of the rrovlmv of Yekatcrliu,)slav. 

This estate is famous for Its thoroughbretl gray I'krnlnlan cattle. Much 
attention is given to raising corn, alfalfa, and hay grasst^. The Inspection 
of the Annovka estate was coinplete«l l>efore the end of the tlay, and on the 
day following the students set out for.UIndovnya statloa, where they hoardtHi 
a train for Onoufi iovka, a large plare^bi'Ionging to Ouint M. M. Tolstoy, On 
this estate the excursionists spent two days. They saw the pcrftvtly culti- 
vated form grounds, forest pUinllugs, brick works with a HofTinan furmuv. 
and the horse4reeding estahllslmiems. The next place visite<i was Trostianetr.. 
loco ted in the province of KharkoIT. A delay of seven lumrs betwtvn trains 
woa utiliziHl for a slglu-seidng touF^ti Kliarkofi;. 20 trr.d.’* (list a id from the 
Llubotln station. ’ ' 

The Trostlanetx estate Is located in Akldyrsky County, Pntvlnce of Khar- 
koff. close to the Smorodlno Station of the Soutliern Hallway. It is a large 
place, covering an area of 22, (XX) dc^iVitiacif (r>0,400 acres). The most lui- 
iwrtant crop cultivated Is siigar'lwvts. The other crops wciv :ilsn la a line 
condition, esp- dally the winter whejitlind hay prodnciim grasses. In Trostin- 
net/. the excjarslonlsts stiiy(*(l for one day ami a half, visiting the sugar factory, 
lumher mill, parquetry mill, ami a large forest estate with model artllUlal 
plantings. They also lns|>ecttMi the tiairy, where there :ire over KX) (.“ows of 
Swedish bretHl,' 

On June 20 the excursionists stnrte<i from Trostlanet/. for their home in 
Kherson, where they arrived at 10 a, m., June 21. 

The excursions reported by other agricultural schools were 
arranged in a way closely similar to that just described, 'l^hey seem 
to be a part of a strictly defined demonstration system, supple- 
mentary to tbe school instruction, and, like everything else, are 
carried out with precision. 



TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

In connection with some secondary agricultural schools there have, 
been established pedagogical coursp whose object is to prepare 
teachers for primary a^icultural schools, 

A very interesting report, which incidentally throws light on the 
origin of these courses, is contained /in a publication entitled, “In 
'formation on the Establishment ar^ Subsequent Reforms of Peda 
gdgical Courses at the Kharkoff AgriculturarSchool.'’ dt appf^nis 
that the initiative in this movement belonged to the ministrv^ of 
a^yriculture »nd imperial domains, which is so prominently identi- 
fied with agricultural education in Russia, 


1 See b1b11ogr«pby. 
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The report explains the conditions that gave rise to the pedagogi^ 
courses as follows: , 

redagogtcal courdee at the Kharkoff A^cvUural .School were eetabllshed 
in the year 1896 for the purpose of giving Instruction In special subjecta and 
natural history to teachers of primary agricultural schoola ’ I / 

The rapid growth of these primary schools caused a demand for Instructors 
having sufficient preparation to teach agricultural subjects In them. As 
th€?re was no Institution for the preparation of such i^achers, the ministry of 
agriculture and Imperial domains found It advisable to establish temporary 
courses of short duration for th^ purpose of preparing graduates of the 
secondary agricultural schools for the work of teachers. With this object In 
view, in 1894, the minister issued a circular to hll the agrlcultursl schools, pro- 
po.slng, In a tentative way, to establish i)edagog1cal courses In coDD^Uon with 
.‘K>me of the seootidary agrfcultural schools. 

The pedagogic council of the Kharkoff Agricultural School, havlffg considered 
the propostHl plan from tlie technical as well as from the economical point of 
view, presente<l Its opinion to the department of agriculture In October of the 
same year. 

In January. 1895, Uie plan of organization of pedagogical courses had already 
been worked out and, together with other circumstances pertaining to the local 
conditions oMhe Kharkoff School, It was 8uhjecte<l to* full deliberation. The 
director of the school was requested to present to the department of agriculture 
a statement regarding the fojundatlons on which the courses would be based, as 
well ns estimates of the Initial and subsequent annual expenses that would be 
necessary for the establishment and maintenance of such cour^. Directed by 
the Instructions of the ministry and by the conclusions of the pedagogic council 
and having himself gathered much Information pertaining to the subject, the 
director presente<l to the department In June. 1895. his t>roJect and estimates 
covering fully not only the organization of pedagogical courses, but also of a 
primary agricultural school In connection with the courses. 

On December 20, 1895, the ministry aocepte<l the project and Issued a set af 
regulations for the propose<l ct'turses. 

They were defined as “Courses for the preparation of teachers 
for lower agricultural ^hoola,” and were placed under the control 
of the ministry of agriculture and toperial domains. The duration 
of the courses was to be one yea^, the number of students was limited 
to 10, and the preparatory education required was covered by higher 
or secondary agricultural schools, including the additional year of 
practical employment dn private farms. Persons who had had three 
years of actual teaching in one of the special subjects in primary 
^ricultural .schools were also accepted, without regard to their 
previous education. 

The students were obliged to sign a pledge to serve at least three 
years as teachers after the completion of the courses, or to return the 
amount that the Government had spent for their education. The 
courses were ^managed by the director .6f the Kharkoff Agricultural 
School, aided by the pedagogic council, composed of the teachers of 
the courses and presided over by the director. 
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fn iLCC(Bdanoe with tbe&e regulations the students are examined by 
a commission of teachers under the presidency of the director. The 
practical examination consists of two trial lessons, one on a subject 
selected by the student and another on a subject selected by the com- 
mission. Some of the students .who have passed the examination 
may bo assigned by the ministry to the best elementary agricultural 
schools for additional practical training. 

The following subjects compose the cun iculum of the pedagogical 
courses: (1) Oenenil pedagogy, didactics, and methods of teaching 
agricultural subjects and natural history in application to farming; 
(2) agriculture and animal industry in a wider scope: and (3) prac- 
tical occupations. These practical occupations consist of: (a) Tutor- 
ing individual students of an agricultural .school or any other special 
school selected for this purpose: (/>) participation in practical occu- 
pations in agriculture and its bninchrs; (r) experimenUil lessons on. 
natural science and agriculture under the supervision of the teachers; 
(d) diAtissions following the lessons, participated in by all the stu- 
dents present, under the direction of the teacher; and (tO making 
collections of illustrative material. The studeiits <>lso make excur- 
sions to private farms and perform tasks in agrieultnral economies. 

The courses were established in J a unary, ami were continued 

up to 1900 on a temporary basis. Their usefulness having boon 
demonstrated by actual cxperlenee and iiulorst‘<i by numerous eiluca* 
tional institutions, as.sociations, and congressi^s, the ministry of agri- 
culture and imperial domains deeltled to make them pcrmanoiit. 
The minister submitted to the council of state (cabinet of ministers) 

. hiB project for .^placing the curricula on a pormammt basis. The 
council of state, by a resolution pass<nl on NctvemlH^r l* 7. 1900, adopted 
the proposal and provided for the main ten anre of the coui*ses already 
in existence at the KharkolT Agricultural Scliool to the amoufU of 
6,800 rubles annually. 

Ip the year 1912 an important reform was instituted in the peda- 
gogical co'^rses. Review courses in zoology, botany, mineralogy, 
chemistry, and physics were introduced; farm economy was included 
in the number of regular subjects; and the scope of the practical 
occupations was e.xtended. For the purpose of giving the students 
better and more complete practical training there was also establislied, 
in connection with the courses, a primary agricultui al school, in which 
' all teaching and direction of practical tasks w as to be done by the 
students. 

The system of stipends was modified so that, instead of merely 
cash, the students received room and board and a smaller amount of 
money than formerly. 

Owing to these important changes, the expenses of the courses were 
almost doubled, and accordingly the annual grei^t of the ministry 
was raised, starting with the year 1912, to 11,600 rublea 




The Bt'^sarabian School of Viticulture and Wine Making, thou^ 
classed as a secondary agricultural school, has a distinct organization 
and a SjX'cial f)urpose, and therefore is well worth a separate study. 
It has for its aim, as the name suggests, the preparation of specialists 
luul inn lingers for vineyards, wine, factories, and wine cellars. 

1 he scliool is located in Kishinev, in the Prxivince of l^essarabia* 
It \\ as eslablisluni in IS94 and reorgnnizeil in 1911 in conformity with 
the act of JIXM on agricultural education. In January, 1910, the 
total nuinlHM’ of its students was 46, 

d he coursi' of instruction covers live years, the first yeaf being 
devoted to giuieral subjects and the ivinaining four Uv sjvecial sub- 
]iKis pertaining to fruit farming and viticnltnn\ The following sub- 
jtH^ts are taught : Keligion ; pliysics and meteorology ; natural history; 
^_*()tiesy and drawing; cliemistry; science of soils; knowledge of 
machines and implements ust*d in horticulture^ viticulture, and wine 
making; fruit farming; viticulture; wine making and manufacture 
uf by-products; wine-cellar keeping: organisation of vine and fruit 
farming; bookktH^ping ; and law. 

1 he pn*parntion ivquired of new* students corresponds to the course 
of iwo-class county sclumls or other scliools of similar scope, 
inchuling the primary agricultural schools. The high age limit for 
applicants for the iirst grade is 20 years for ihost^ subject to military 
duty, but for those exempt from military service there is no age limit 
The minimum age limit is 16 years. Graduation takes place in the 
inontli of August, and new students are enrolled at the same time. 

'llic tuition fee is fixed at 20 rubles annually. Boarding students 
pay 200 rubles annually. Fifteen scholarships are offered by the 
scliool, of which 10 are provided by the (lovernmeiit and ;*> have been 
founded by the zemstvo. 

1 lie graduates of the Bessarabian School receive certificates upon 
completion of studies. To obtain the degree of viticulturist they are 
recpiired to pass througii three years of prnctiw in vineyards or in 
wine-producing plants, and at the end of this term they must submit 
a certificate and a report of tlieir occupations. Those receiving the 
degree of viticulturist acquire also the rights of personal honorary 
citizenship. Practice for a period of 10 years conveys the rights of 
hereditary honorary citizenship. 

The holders of the degree of viticulturist may occupy Government 
positions as teachers of viticulture and wine making in primary 
schools of this kind, as practical instructors in viticulture, as 
experts, cellar, managers, etc. 
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The school is provided with laboraiorieSf a museiuu, a wine oelhr, 
vineyards^ a fruit orchard, an experimental farm, and two libraries. 
Its territory covers 73 acres, divided into plots, as follows : Buildings, 
18 acres; park, ft acres; vineyard, 87 acres: fijfit orchard, 8 acres; 
truck garden, 1,3 arres; tree school, 0.7 acre; and waste land, 5 acrea 
The value of the school property was estimated in 1911 at 827,122 
rubles, including the which was valued at 18,002 rubles. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGHER AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

> Graduates of secondary agricultural schools luBV continue tl»eir 
education in higher a:rricultural s<*1uh)1s, where they are acct*pte<i 
without examination. Whenever, owing to ar. unusual iidlux of 
candidate^ there is an entrance examination, the graduates of agri- 
cultural schools are given pn>fenmce over the grailiiatos of other 
secondary schools. 

Graduatets of the Viticultural Sch(X)I are given an oj>portt'nity to 
continue stiidies in their special branch by enteriiig the higher viti- 
cultural course's in Yalta, Crimea. 

The agricultural education act of 190-4 gi'^*^^ tlie agricultural stu- 
dents certain privileges relating to military s<u'vii*e. 'lliev are per 
mittcni to coiUinuo their studies after theV^liaxe pasM'd the age of 
Conscriptioii/which is 21 yt'ars, until the completion of llie school 
program. iWit not after 24 years of agt^ 

RECENT OPINIONS REQARDINQ AQRICl'LTURAE^CHOOLS. 

Complaint has been made in Rttssia that t)»e agricultural scluxd has 
failed to accomplish its original purpose — to educate the peaitant class 
in progressive methods of farming. It lias lieen chargeil that the 
> schools are fille<l mostly with the children of nonagricnltural classes, 
and that, instead of applying the knowledge acquired in improving 
native fanning, these students, or at least a majority of them, Inter 
engage in other pursuits in no way connected with agriculture. 
Hence some doubt has been aroused regarding the advisability of 
burdening the State and local communities any longer with heavy ex- 
penditures for agricultural education for children who would receive 
as much benefit from general schools and at less expense. 

Similar complaints were heard in other European countries, as well 
as in the United States, during the experimental stage of this move- 
ment They reached an acute stage in Russia in 1908, when certain 
statesmen and educators went so far as to advise that the schools be 
doeed unless some way of improving conditions was found. As a 
consequence of this agitation D. M. Bodisko was delegated by the 
ministry of agriculture and imperial domains to investigate the ag- 




ricultural schools. After his tour of iovestigition he submitted a re- 
port, in which he said : * 

It l« evlilent ttiat tliere are dcColcnclea tn tho mauui^viDem of nxrlctitturrtl 
arhoola Tlie comnum poopIo~tLe poaiwntt— tU> not to *k'ht>ol, ctma«^oeDtl; 
tho Itiatltutlous of It^nrolnx ar>> flllwt by halfHWim'aUNj who swann In to 

tako atlvnntagv of free tuition ami to root»lve (llploiiiaa. 

formerly Lhe*<‘ otudonta to immo eitont. (Hwltlona on latKi' ctitatea. 

Hut H( (ho prweiit tlmo, when tlto Inrjco ivtntt*a nro on 'tho vor*re (>f eif*i>ction, 
tho KrailUflti'a of uttrlcuitural try to oni:nKO tn othor tHVn,«.th>uii ihiit 

h«\v nothing )n t\imuum'wlth Hgrit:*ultun». 

Kvon the prituary agricultural Bc'hools were, in the opinion of Mr. 
Hodisko. far from sum^ssful in jH'asant educrttion. The most im- 
portant obstacle with which tlu'se had to cope was the custom 

of the jx^asants to use tlieir childriui for farm work in the summer. 
Naturally, this |)rvvented tluMr atteiulanco at s*chool during the most 
tist*ful |>e.riod. 

X'otwithstanding the.st^ conditions, ‘ this expi^rt Investigator 
declared : 

The Stnte onn mit do without agricultural st'hi>otH and wlttunit pmcilcnl 
tonchliig of agriculture. Such m‘htH>l8 will, for a long tlmo. l>o Inaumcient to 
nuvt tho tu‘t>ls vf tho jvoasiuit claKS imd tho qtiotas t>f studenta will be com- 
Of varh.ua nonngrlcultiir.it cIrkjm-i. While It 1 h true that th«k» ahidenti 
, will never work th<»lr »nvn farms, still, in one way or another, they will dl»- 
seiulnnte agricultural aclenct^ Hiiiong the iKxiple. 

More m-ent discussions kihI n>{Arts show (hat doubta of the actual 
valu^ of aKricultural w'1kk>1s <vere more in the nature of transient 
distvppointinent than of serious dissatisfa4ion. The view of Mr. 
Hodisko (hat these .schools, notwitlistanding (heir defects, will for a 
long time to come “disseminate agricnltural science among the peo- 
J)le in one way or anotlicr” has been .sliared by the Russian authori- 
ties in charge of the work. This is indicated by tlie fact that the 
numl>er of agricultural r'1i(K)1s increastnl from 213 at (he time of the 
inve.stigation to ‘281 in 1012. 
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